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A discussion of unemployment necessarily relates only to 
those persons who are normally engaged in what the census 
describes as “gainful occupations.” The literature on un- 
employment abounds in attempts, some fortunate, but more 
calamitous, to accurately limit the field to which the term 
‘“unemployed”’ should apply; but for the purpose of this paper 
no subtle distinctions will be drawn, nor will any attempt be 
made to define “‘unemployed” further than to say that those 
who are normally engaged in gainful occupations, and who for 
any reason are temporarily not so engaged, are unemployed. 
This broad construction of the term is justifiable in view of the 
fact that such a definition of unemployed forms the basis upon 
which the available statistics have been gathered. 

What is the extent of unemployment in the United States? 
Much has been spoken and written on this theme; but, so far 
as the writer has been able to discover, no careful attempt has 
heretofore been made to compile the available facts and furnish 
a definite answer to the question. Most of the articles on the 
subject discuss the causes and effects of unemployment and 
analyze its remedies; some articles deal with specific cases; 
but the facts, so far as they exist, are referred to piece-meal or 
not at all. 
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This article represents an attempt to present, in a connected 
manner, the various available figures showing the extent of 
unemployment. While the writer has sought to point out cer- 
tain relations between the groups of figures, the broad de- 
ductions and generalizations to which they may lend them- 
selves are reserved for other papers and other writers. 

The Massachusetts figures are the only available general 
statistics of unemployment before 1900. They were collected 
with the data for the Massachusetts censuses of 1885 and 1895, 
and they cover the regular occupations of those gainfully em- 
ployed, as well as special or secondary occupations, to which 
the unemployed may have turned during periods of temporary 
idleness. 

Table I presents a group of Massachusetts figures. The 
most surprising thing shown by the table is the lengthy period 
of idleness reported for those unemployed during 1885. For 
the state at large the average period of idleness is four months. 
In the individual towns it is slightly less. Equally remarkable 
is the high percentage of unemployment, which is nearly 30 per 
cent. for the state at large and twice as much for Fall River, the 
town showing the highest percentage. 


TABLE I.—UNEMPLOYMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 















aes | 
Torri Occupa-| Tota Per | Average 
Authority. | he —- bmg ol — Cent. Length of 
‘i 7 cluded. | ployees. | Idle. | Time Idle. 
Mass. Bureau of Labor Statistics,| 1885 Massachusetts All | 816,470 | 29.59 4.11 months 
se . “ | Fall River All | 26,220 | 56.38 | 3.49 
Lynn All 21,305 | 43.13 | 3.88 
Lowell All 31,624 | 33.71 | 3.61 
: | Boston All | 169,885 | 18.40 | 4.38 
Massachusetts Census, 1895 1894 | Massachusetts All | 925,781 | 27.27 
“ si = sis | Fall River All 39,856 | 62.6 
| Lynn All 25,064 | 30.6 
| Lowell All | 459 | 28.3 - 
| Boston All a 447 | 18.2 

















These early figures are valuable, not because of their intrinsic 
worth, but because they throw the later figures into perspective. 
They show that unemployment is by no means a new phenom- 
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enon, as in 1885 it was already an important factor in the typi- 
cally industrial state of Massachusetts and was particularly 
noticeable in the industrial towns. 

Unemployment since 1900 forms a topic that lends itself 
to discussion, because since that date considerable material 
has been collected which bears directly on the problem. In 
order to present the subject fairly the sources of the mate- 
rial will first be described, and then the material itself will be 
analyzed. 

There are five principal sources of material on unemployment 
since 1900. 

I. The United States Census of 1900 (volume on Occupations) 
deals at some length with “Unemployment.” In 1880 questions 
on unemployment were asked by census takers, but the answers 
were not compiled because of lack of funds. The census of 
1890 discusses ‘‘Unemployment,” but very inadequately. In 
1900 an attempt was made to treat the question thoroughly. 
Even in 1900 the figures are regarded as unsatisfactory by the 
compilers of the census and are described as representing ten- 
dencies rather than definite conclusions. 

The figures of the census of 1900 are defective in that they 
do not give the average duration of unemployment for the vari- 
ous trades, but for this purpose classify the unemployed accord- 
ing to the duration of their unemployment. Thus among 
5,227,472 males unemployed in all occupations in 1900:— 


49.6 per cent. were unemployed 1-3 months. 
39.6 per cent. were unemployed 4-6 months. 
10.8 per cent. were unemployed 7-12 months. 


In short, half of the unemployment is for less than 25 per cent. 
of the working time, and half of it for more than 25 per cent. of 
the working time. Thus nearly three millions of working men 
and boys were unemployed in 1900 for more than one-quarter 
of the full working time. The census does classify the unem- 
ployed by color, nativity, sex, trade, occupation, and state and 
territory of residence. 
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II. The Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor (1903) is more restricted in scope, but 
more authoritative in result, than the census. It includes 25,- 
440 families of whose lives a special investigation was made. 
This investigation was made by experts, while that of the census 
was made by persons wholly untrained in social investigations. 
The returns from this work of the Bureau of Labor can therefore 
be regarded as much more reliable than the census returns. 

The 25,440 families selected by the Commissioner of Labor 
were representative of those gainfully employed in all parts of 
the country and in all types of employment, and the intensive 
character of the study makes certain a result of considerable 
value. The report of the Commissioner does not go into such 
analytical detail as does the United States Census. The unem- 
ployed are classified according to nativity, color, and length of 
time unemployed; but no attempt is made to classify them by 
industries. 

III. The reports of the New York Bureau of Labor Statistics 
furnish the most thoroughly compiled, the most ably presented, 
and the most up-to-date unemployment materia] available. 
The Bureau receives reports from the secretaries of as many 
labor unions as are willing to make the returns, and it is thus 
enabled to publish, four times a year, a group of facts regard- 
ing the employment of about 400,000 labor union members in 
New York State. The materia] secured from the labor unions 
is thoroughly analyzed, and the unemployed are classified 
by trades, causes of unemployment, months and years un- 
employed. 

The New York figures, coming as they do from union men 
alone, are not entirely comparable with the census and other 
figures that are collected irrespective of union membership. 
There has been considerable discussion as to whether union 
figures should show a greater or less percentage of unemployment 
than general figures. On the one hand, it is contended that 
the unions consist almost exclusively of the skilled workers, 
who are employed with much greater regularity than the un- 
skilled workers. On the other hand, it is held that many of 
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the unionized skilled trades, such as glass blowing and building 
construction, are distinctly seasonal trades, and therefore 
show a high proportion of unemployment. Then the strikes 
and stoppages, due to union influence, are responsible for much 
unemployment. The figures presented in this paper do not 
furnish any adequate basis for a conclusion as to whether union 
or non-union workers show the higher percentage of unem- 
ployment. All that can be said is that the New York figures 
cannot be used as strictly corroborative of the figures from 
other sources. 

To make the comparison still more difficult, there is a slight 
difference in the methods of statement between the New York 
figures and the United States Census and Commissioner of Labor 
figures. The New York figures state average unemployment 
for the year. Thus, if January shows 20 per cent. unemploy- 
ment and July 10 per cent., the New York method of figuring 
the unemployment for the year would be to add the 20 per cent. 
and the 10 per cent. and divide by 2, giving an average un- 
employment for the year of 15 per cent. In the cases of the 
Census and the Commissioner’s report, however, the unem- 
ployment is the total for the year, not the average. Thus in 
the above illustration, if 20 men in a hundred were unemployed 
in January and 10 men in a hundred in July, and if the 20 men 
and the 10 men formed different groups, no member of the 
group of 20 belonging also to the group of 10, the unemploy- 
ment would be 30 per cent. for the year. The difference in 
these two statements is caused by the fact that the New York 
figures are compiled from the labor union returns,—the question 
asked is, “What per cent. of your men are unemployed?”’— 
while the census and Commissioner of Labor figures are com- 
piled from individual investigation,—the question asked is, 
“Were you unemployed?” The resulting difference is apparent. 
Aside from these slight differences in method the two groups 
of figures are fairly comparable. It will be noticed, in the 
succeeding tables, that the percentage of unemployment given 
by the various authorities is very similar for similar industries 
and geographical locations. 
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IV. The United States Geological Survey issues an annual 
report in which there is a statement of the number of work 
days and idle days in the coal-mining industry of the United 
States. 

V. The Illinois (annual) Coal Report contains similar ma- 
terial for Illinois. In addition, detailed figures are given for 
the individual mines. These coal-mine figures give the unem- 
ployment not of men but of an industry, and they, therefore, 
indicate the probable number of days that a miner can go to 
work if he wishes to, but they do not, like the other figures 
dealing with unemployment, take into consideration sickness, 
accident, or any other cause that might keep a man from work- 
ing. They represent opportunity to work and not work act- 
ually performed. 

These five authorities, taken as a whole, are by no means 
satisfactory, but they represent the total available resources 
of one who seeks to learn the extent of unemployment in the 
United States, and an attempt will now be made to analyze and 
compare them. Unemployment in 1900 is shown in Table II. 
Four of the five authorities cited contribute to this group of 
figures, but the census figures do not give the length of time un- 
employed, as was explained in a previous paragraph. It will 
be noted from the table that unemployment is most severe 
among the miners. The Census shows that nearly half of them 
were unemployed at some time during the year, while the fig- 
ures from Illinois show 126 idle days, and those from the United 
States Geological Survey show 96 idle days, out of a possible 
306 working days,—in each case about a third of the maximum 
days during which employment is possible. In the lower part 
of the table a contrast is presented between the census figures 
and the New York Bureau figures in three specific industries,— 
printing, tobacco work, and textile work. The census figures 
cover a much larger number of employees than the New York 
figures, and in the first two industries show a much higher per- 
centage of unemployment. As previously explained, however, 
this should be the case because of a difference in method of 
compilation. When the difference in method is taken into 
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account, it will appear that the census figures and the New York 
figures correspond very closely. 

Table II shows that, excepting the miners, about one-quarter 
of those gainfully occupied during 1900 were unemployed. This 
conclusion is borne out by the census and the New York figures, 
which show unemployment in “Industry” to the extent of 27 
per cent. and 20 per cent. respectively. 

The 1902 unemployment figures are presented in order to 
bring out the relation of the United States Commissioner’s 
report of 1903 to the general problem. This report, as already 
indicated, is entitled to great consideration, owing to the in- 
tensive method of the investigation underlying it. It will be 
noted that the New York Bureau figures and the coal-mine figures 
in Table III are almost identical with the same figures in Table 
Il. From this it might fairly be inferred that unemployment 
was about as extensive in 1902 as in 1900. In view of this stabil- 
ity of unemployment in two cases where comparison is possible 
and in view of the careful manner in which the United States 
Commissioner’s report was compiled, the unemployment of 
half of the heads of families coming under the United States 
Commissioner’s investigation is most startling. 
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The United States Commissioner’s figures are much higher 
than the New York Bureau’s, showing more than one-half of 
the heads of families unemployed as compared with 25 per 
cent. of unemployment in New York. This disparity in re- 
turns results from three things: (a) the United States figures 
include workers in general, the New York figures union mem- 
bers only; (b) the United States figures show total unemploy- 
ment, the New York figures average unemployment; (c) most 
of the families studied by the Commissioner had an annual in- 
come of less than $1,000, and a large proportion had an income 
under $750. It is generally supposed that unemployment is 
most prevalent among the lowest paid, and these figures would 
seem to bear out the supposition. 

From the carefully worked out Commissioner’s figures it is 
apparent that among the average group of workers earning less 
than $750 the possibilities are that in a normal year one man 
in every two will be unemployed, and that the unemployment 
will average 60 days, or one-fifth of the total working time. 
In a normal year the average wage-earner under $750, therefore, 
has one chance in two of losing one-fifth of the working time. 

The figures presented for 1900 and 1902 indicate conditions 
of employment in years of prosperity. More figures were avail- 
able in 1900 and 1902 than for any other two years, and thus 
these years were selected for discussion. The figures compiled 
show that in two prosperous years, in all industries, there is a 
considerable amount of unemployment. The latest figures, 
those for 1908, are taken in a year of marked business depression. 
They are not, therefore, typical, as they represent unemploy- 
ment in a period of adversity, while the figures for 1900 and 1902 
represent unemployment in periods of prosperity. 

The figures for 1908 are given in Table IV. Unfortunately 
no other adequate figures are procurable than those furnished 
by the New York Bureau of Labor Statistics for the end of 
March and September of that year. 

It will be noted that the March figures show an unemploy- 
ment in the building trades of 56 per cent., while for all trades 
the average is 37 per cent. The surprising nature of the Septem- 
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ber figures will be recognized when it is remembered that the 
average unemployment for September is ordinarily from 5 per 
cent. to 6 per cent. The average for September, 1908, is 22.5 
per cent. with a maximum of 33.5 per cent. in the building 
trades. Other trades which ordinarily show a relatively low 
employment have climbed, in 1908, to a percentage of 20, while 
two of the trades, even in September, which is a month of 
great activity, have touched a percentage of 30. 


TABLE IV.—UNEMPLOYMENT, NEW YORK STATE,* 1908. 














Authority. | Date of Figures. Occupations Included. —a o> 

‘iain nee — 

Bulletin 37 . | End of March Industry 261,465 35.7 

o ” =— - Building Trades 66,188 56.0 

Clothing and Textiles 23,179 46.7 

Printing 21,719 17.9 

Tobacco Workers 7,212 25.8 

- Wood Workers 7,867 31.1 

39 , * September | Industry 288,181 22.5 

se =. Building Trades 88,009 33.5 

Clothing Trades 22,829 30.4 

Printing 21,547 12.7 

Tobacco Workers 8,250 14.2 

Wood Workers 7,843 21.1 

| 





* New York Bureau Labor Statistics, Bulletins 37 and 39. 


Tables V and VI show the unemployment in two industries 
where the greatest amount of data is procurable. These data 
have been used in the previous tables, but are presented here 
to show the extent of conformity between the authorities for 
two specific industries. Both industries have dull and active 
seasons, and they, therefore, show a higher percentage of un- 
employment than a non-seasonal industry like printing. It is 
interesting to note that in both cases the authorities agree 
closely about the amount of unemployment from year to year. 
The miner is idle about one-third and the builder about one- 
fifth of the working days in an ordinary year. The census non- 
union figures show the total unemployment among certain 
of the building trades which are unusually seasonal to 
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be 50 per cent., while the New York union figures show 
the average unemployment for all building trades to be 20 
per cent. 

The New York figures will also be given in a way that will 
show the unemployment in the various trades. “Average”’ 
figures convey a good general impression, but they cannot show 
the real burden of unemployment. An unemployment of 
30 per cent. in clothing and 10 per cent. in printing give an 
average of 20 per cent. of unemployment. This, however, does 
not in the least degree relieve the burden on the clothing trade. 
There unemployment is still 30 per cent., although the average 
is shown to be 20 per cent. If the printers with a low percent- 
age helped to pay the bills of the clothing workers with a high 
percentage, ‘average unemployment’’ would mean something. 
As, however, each man must stand on his own feet, 30 per cent. 
unemployment among the clothing trades is for them as serious 
a matter as if the printers likewise had 30 per cent. The low 
unemployment in one group does not relieve high unemployment 
in another group. As average figures are so inadequate, though 
in most cases necessary, it becomes a matter of considerable 
moment if the figures for the individual trades can be presented. 
Selecting a group of trades as compiled in the New York returns, 
—stationary engines; theatres and music; public employment; 
food and liquors; restaurants; printing and binding; transpor- 
tation; tobacco; wood working; metals, machinery, etc.; cloth- 
ing, textiles; and building trades,—it will be found that there is 
a marked difference in unemployment between the first three 
and the last two. Among the first three, unemployment aver- 
ages from 8 to 10 per cent; among the last two, from 45 to 55 
per cent. Six of the trades show an unemployment of less than 
25 per cent., while six show more than 25 per cent. The trades 
showing the greatest unemployment are seasonal (clothing and 
building); but metals and machinery, wood working and to- 
bacco working, are not seasonal, yet even here the percentage 
is high. The variation between trades is so marked as to war- 
rant the statement that “average unemployment” gives little 
idea of the real conditions of unemployment. 
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TABLE VII.—TOTAL DAYS IDLE: COAL MINES. 


United Pennsyl- , West | 
Date of Figures. _ States vania Ohio. Virginia Alabama. 
Bituminous. Anthracite. ‘ 











1890 — 80 106 — — aaa 
1891 83 103 — = —_ 
1892 87 108 — _ 
1893 . ; 102 109 _ — —- 
1894 . — 135 116 —_ — — 
1895 . 112 110 —- — | -- 
1896 . 114 132 _- — — 
1897 110 156 — - -- 
1898 . 95 154 — — _ 
1899 72 133 — | — _ 
1900 72 140 —_ _— — 
1901 81 110 a — -- 
1902 76 190 - — _ 
1903 . . 81 100 112 96 78 
1904 104 106 131 109 | 90 
1905 95 91 130 | 97 81 
1906 93 111 139 | 86 69 
1907 54 72 86 107 | 76 | 64 


The figures of unemployment relating to a series of years are 
procurable from the coal-mine reports and from the reports of 
the New York Bureau of Labor Statistics. The coal-mine 
figures are the most extensive, and clearly show the variations 
in unemployment which occur in the coal-mining industry from 
year to year. Table VII gives the number of idle days in the 
mines of the leading coal-producing states and for the country 
at large. It will be observed that the average number of days 
of idleness in the anthracite coal mines is 100 per year, while in 
the bituminous mines it is only about 75 per year. There is, 
however, considerable variation from year to year. Thus in 
the anthracite field the range is from 86 in 1907 to 190 in 1902, 
and in the bituminous field from 72 in 1907 to 135 in 1894. 
For Ohio, West Virginia, and Alabama the figures go back only 
to 1903, and are therefore not so satisfactory as the other 
figures. Nevertheless, they show the same tendency to vary 
from year to year, although the variation is not so great. In all 
the figures that extend back so far, the hard years of 1893 and 
1897 show clearly the effect of the bad times in the large per- 
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centage of idleness. Accepting these figures as indicative of 
general conditions, a coal miner may expect unemployment in 
every year equivalent to one-fourth or one-third of his working 
time, and in years of unusual depression unemployment equiva- 
lent to five-twelfths to one-half of his total working time. 

The New York figures are more significant because they are 
procurable for the entire year, as well as for two definite periods 
in the year, March and September. These latter figures are the 
latest procurable (1908). A comparison of the annual average 
unemployment in New York State for the years from 1897 to 
1906 shows a gradual decrease in the extent of unemployment 
from 26 per cent. in 1897 to 9 per cent. in 1906, with slight 
variations above and below the average in some of the years. 
The unemployment at the end of March, however, which is pro- 
curable up to March, 1908, shows a higher percentage of unem- 
ployment for March 31, 1908, than in any previous year since 
the figures were first compiled, unemployment in 1908 being 
almost 36 per cent., while in 1897, the highest previous record, 
it was but 30 per cent. The same thing is true of September, 
that month in 1908 showing 22 per cent. of unemployment as 
against 13 per cent., the highest previous record, which was 
attained in 1897, 1898, and 1900. 

It is therefore fair to conclude that for the unionized trades 
of New York State, for the coal industry of the United States, 
and, by inference, for the general industries of the United States, 
the following points hold true:— 


A. Unemployment is always a factor in modern industry. 

B. The average miner can work, from year to year, about 
two-thirds of the time. 

C. In other industries the average unemployment from year 
to year is about one-fifth. 

D. In some years the unemployment is several times more 
severe than in others. 

E. 1908 was a year of unusually severe unemployment. 


Figures for different portions of the same year are likewise 
available in the Illinois coal reports and the reports of the 
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New York Bureau. The Illinois Coal Report relates to coal 
mines only, and merely gives the percentage of the total coal 
output which was produced in the different months. These 
figures do not, therefore, definitely show unemployment, but 
by inference they show that a greater or less number of days 
were worked in given months. It is evident that a much 
greater amount of coal is used in the winter than in the summer 
In Illinois 60 per cent. more coal is mined in January 
It is fair to conclude that unemployment is higher 
There is 


months. 
than in July. 
in the summer months than in the winter months. 
thus a regular variation from month to month so that a miner 
may count definitely on a higher proportion of unemployment 
in the summer than in the winter. 

The New York figures are definite and conclusive. They 
cover accurately nearly 400,000 union men in one state, and they 
are carefully analyzed by trades. 

Figures for the state at large, for seasonal trades (building 
and clothing), and for one regular trade (printing) are given in 
Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII.—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW YORK IN VARIOUS 
MONTHS,* 1902 AND 1906. 


























All Trades. , sr oo Getting Printing. 
Months. =— 
| | | | 
1902. | 1906. | 1902. | 1906. | 1902. | 1906.| 1902. | 1906. 
| | } 
January 20.9 | 15.0 | 33.6 | 14.3! 19.2 | 81 | 12.2 | 19.6 
February . 18.7 | 15.3 | 34.3 | 16.4| 5.4] 125] 12.9] 18.9 
March 17.3 | 11.6 | 23.5! 9.4)| 21.4] 10.2| 14.7 | 18.1 
April 15.3 7.3 | 19.1 6.7 | 27.6} 9.4] 13.2] 17.0 
May . 14.0} 7.0 | 133| 7.6 20.1 | 10.4] 92] 16.9 
June 14.5 | 63 | 14.1 6.4} 28.3] 5.3 | 12.9] 163 
July . 15.6 7.6 | 12.9 | 10.8} 34.3 5.2 | 13.6 | 15.8 
August 7.1 5.8 | 7.6) 69) 3.9} 3.5 | 12.8] 15.7 
September 6.3 6.3 5.1 6.4 6.6} 8.0] 12.3 | 15.5 
October 11.2/ 69)| 142/ 7.3 | 181] 94] 10.9| 158 
November 14.3 | 7.6 | 13.4) 10.2| 369| 8.4 11.0 | 14.4 
December 22.2 15.4 25.6 19.2 39.5 | 11.5 12.6 | 13.2 


* Twenty-fourth Annual Report New York Bureau Labor Statistics. 
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Unemployment in the United States. 


For all trades the amount of unemployment in August and 
September is very low, while for December and January it is 


A, 


B. 


C, 



























two or three times as extensive. This is even more strikingly 
true of the building trades which are largely dependent upon 
Both of these instances are the reverse of 
conditions in the mining industry, where the greatest activity 
The clothing trades show similar 
contrasts between activity and inactivity; but their activity 
comes in two periods each year instead of in one period, as 
is the case in most seasonal trades. 
these seasonal trades, with their marked variation from month 
to month, and the printing trade, with its marked stability 
throughout the year, is striking. 

From these facts may be drawn several conclusions regarding 
the variations in unemployment from one part of the year to 
another. 

Unemployment in some trades is several times as great 
in winter as it is in summer. 
Unemployment is far less common in summer than in 

(Coal mining, theatres, and clothing work form an 
exception to this rule.) 

Some trades in ordinarily prosperous years show an aver- 
age unemployment of more than 30 per cent. during the winter 
months. 


weather conditions. 


occurs during the winter. 


The contrast between 


winter. 


From the foregoing figures certain conclusions may be drawn 
regarding the average extent of unemployment. 

From occupation to occupation there is considerable varia- 
While unemployment is a factor 
common to all occupations, there are some, such as coal mining, 
building, and clothing work, in which unemployment plays a 
far more important part than it does in others, such as printing. 
And, while averages mean very little, the average wage-earner 


tion in unemployment. 


in an average year may look forward to one chance in four or 
five of being unemployed. 

There is also considerable change in unemployment from year 
to year. 







The New York statistics and the mine statistics are 
the only ones that furnish data on unemployment over a series 
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of years. From these it is clear that the average for prosperous 
times is no index of conditions over a long period of years. 
While unemployment fluctuates somewhat from year to year, 
these fluctuations are slight compared with the all-prevalent 
unemployment of years of depression. In a year of depression 
in some occupations more than half of the workers are un- 
employed at one time, and a canvass of total unemployment 
for the entire year would doubtless run the figure up to 65 per 
cent. or even to 75 per cent. in these occupations. 

Unemployment also varies from season to season. There are 
certain trades that are seasonal in their nature. They may 
depend upon the weather, like the building trades, or they may 
be regulated by trade demands, like the clothing trade, with 
its spring and fall styles. In these trades the probabilities of un- 
employment during some period of the year are always high, 
even in the most prosperous years, while in years of depression 
the trades are practically submerged at the dull season, unem- 
ployment being the rule rather than the exception. 

Briefly summarized, it may be said that unemployment is 
inseparable from the present system of industry: (1) industrial 
depressions mean extensive unemployment; (2) certain trades 
are subject to violent fluctuations of demand which result in 
unemployment; (3) other trades depend on the weather, and, 
therefore, result in unemployment. 

Individual incapacity in the form of sickness, accident, in- 
efficiency, or some other purely personal factor also means un- 
employment. Taken together, these two things, industrial 
uncertainty and personal incapacity, make unemployment a 
constant factor in the life of the average wage-worker. 
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CALIFORNIA VITAL STATISTICS. 


By Attyn A. YounG, Proressor or Economics, LELAND STANFORD 
JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 


For the first time in the history of the State, California pos- 
sesses vital statistics of real utility.* This result has been 
achieved only after a series of more or less fruitless experiments, 
covering a period of nearly fifty years, and bearing a marked 
resemblance, in some details and in general maladroitness, to 
the registration experiments of a number of other States. For 
this reason, rather than for any unique features, California’s 
experience may be worth relating.T 

Accurate death records would have been of more than or- 
dinary utility for legal purposes in the early years of California’s 
statehood, for the lack of known antecedents in the case of many 
of the early fortune-seekers frequently led to difficulties in the 
settlement of estates.t Taking advantage of this situation, 
an enterprising journalist succeeded in getting a registration 
law enacted in 1858,§ and was appointed State Registrar. 
Marriages were to be reported by those performing them, births 
by parents, divorces by those obtaining them, and deaths by 
sextons. In each case a fee of fifty cents was to accompany the 
report, which was to be made to the County Recorder. One- 
third of the income from fees was to be retained by the re- 
corders, one-third was to go to the State Registrar, while the 
other third was to form a “‘registration fund” in the State 
treasury, from which the registrar’s salary and the expenses 

* Nineteenth Biennial Report of the State Board of Health of California, Sacramento, 
1906; Twentieth Biennial Report, 1908. 


t The successive Biennial Reports of the State Board of Health have been used as the 
main sources of information. 


t Governor’s Message of January, 1857, Senate Journal, Eighth Session, p. 43. 


§ Statutes of 1858, Ch. 356. 
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of his office were to be paid. No mechanism was provided for 
the enforcement of the law, and but few reports were received. 
The registrar was convinced by two years’ experience that his 
venture was not a lucrative one, and in 1860 the law was re- 
pealed, in accordance with his own recommendation.* 

The State’s second registration law came into being under 
better auspices. Massachusetts had established the first State 
Board of Health in 1869, and its example was followed by Cal- 
ifornia in 1870.f The statute establishing the California board 
did not provide for a registration system, but directed the board 
to ‘‘devise some scheme whereby medical and vital statistics 
of sanitary value may be obtained.”’ Accordingly, a system of 
voluntary reports was improvised, circulars and blanks being 
sent to local officials, physicians, hospitals, public institutions, 
and even to the various lodges of one fraternal order. The 
results were, of course, unsatisfactory, and the labor involved 
was disproportionately great. The board also prepared the 
draft of a registration act and recommended its enactment. 

The plan proposed by the board did not become law, for a 
code commission was at work on the California statutes. A 
registration system was one of many features which California 
borrowed at this time from the laws of New York. By the 
provisions of the new code,f which went into effect in 1873, 
registers of marriages were to be kept by all persons performing 
marriages; registers of births, by physicians and midwives: 
of deaths, by physicians; of funerals, inquests, and burials, by 
clergymen, coroners, and sextons. Reports were to be made 
quarterly to the County Recorder. This law seems to have been 
satisfactory to the State Board of Health, but the returns 
proved to be too inadequate to be worth printing. The fault was 


* The First and Second Annual Reports of the State Registrar of California (1858 
and 1859) are among the curiosities of statistical literature. On account of its obvious 
pecuniary purpose the law was severely criticised by the California newspapers of the day. 
Nevertheless, at the end of the first year the registration fee was doubled, and the appoint- 
ment of administrators of estates was added to the facts to be recorded. (Statutes of 1859, 
Ch. 119.) 


t Statutes of 1869-70, Ch. 228. 
t Political Code of California, 1872, Title vii, Ch. 3. 
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easily imputed to the “‘ignorance and apathy of the public.” 
Here, as so frequently in American experience, it was not real- 
ized that mere legislative fiot will accomplish little, unless it is 
accompanied by an efficient and centralized administrative 
system. In default of registration statistics the State Board of 
Health continued to utilize the reports of mortality in certain 
localities* obtained from voluntary correspondents,—physi- 
cians and, in a few cases, local boards of health. Having 
tried unsuccessfully to get the registration law amended, the 
Secretary of the State Board of Health showed a pardonable 
loss of enthusiasm by recommending that the whole administra- 
tion of the law, together with the clerical work of tabulation, be 
shifted to the office of the Secretary of State.t 

The registration of births was much less complete even than 
the registration of deaths. In 1880 the experiment was tried 
in Sacramento of taking a census of births in connection with the 
annual school census, and in 1881 it was extended to other 
parts of the State. Although the results were thought at the 
time to justify a further development of this system, it is, on 
the whole, fortunate that no more attempts were made to utilize 
a method so thoroughly discredited by the experience of the 
federal census and of several States. 

In the mean while it was seen that the efficient supervision 


* These were at first published monthly in the Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal, 
later in bi-monthly and then in monthly circulars issued by the board. The monthly cir- 
culars were reprinted in the Biennial Reports from 1878 to 1902. Annual tables, with 
classification by sex, age, locality, month, and cause of death, were printed in the Biennial 
Reports up to 1896. For the years 1892-96 registration records are used in the annual 
tables in place of the local reports. In general, these statistics are altogether too incom- 
plete to be of use to the investigator, although they throw some light on the relative prom- 
inence of certain causes of death 


t The Secretary of State, it seems, would have been in a better position to furnish 
the proper blanks and record books to those expected to keep registers. An amendment 
to the registration law, however (Amendments to the Codes, 1877-78, Ch. 239), provided 
for the distribution of blank registers by the Secretary of the State Board of Health. This 
change was found to bring little improvement in the operation of the law. An attempt 
to elicit more thorough co-operation on the part of the County Recorders, by fees paid 
from the county funds, encountered difficulties in the fact that most of the recorders 
were limited by law to fixed salaries. 


t Although some such method may be useful as a means of checking the results of a 
fairly adequate system of registration of births. Cf. the description of the Michigan system 
by W. F. Petrie, in the Quarterly Publications oj the American Statistical Association, vol. 
x, p. 508, 
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of registration and sanitation by a State Board with only 
advisory powers depended almost entirely upon securing the 
co-operation of local authorities. Local boards of health, it 
was thought, might co-operate with the State Board in extend- 
ing and improving the reports of mortality in different localities, 
in enforcing the registration laws, and in the general further- 
ance of public hygiene. Local authorities already had the power 
to follow the example of San Francisco and Sacramento in 
establishing boards of health.* It was now made their ‘‘ duty” 
to do so.— Although fifteen new boards were at once estab- 
lished, the State Board found many of these inclined to ‘‘ regard 
themselves as purely local, forgetting that they are parts of a 
system.”’ It was found, too, that the establishment of a local 
board of health did not necessarily mean the establishment of an 
efficient local registration system. In 1882 the State Board re- 
ported that many towns and cities had not established registra- 
tion systems, while of those that had only six required burial 
permits. 

Bills intended to remedy these and other defects of the sani- 
tary code were presented to the legislature in 1887, when they 
failed to pass, and again in 1889, when a number of important 
amendments were secured.t Interments were forbidden ex- 
cept on permits issued by authorized persons; county authori- 
ties were required to establish boards of health or appoint 
health officers in unincorporated towns; district attorneys 
could be called upon to prosecute municipal or county officials 
for failure to appoint boards of health or health officers; and 
wilful refusal to comply with the burial permit or registration 
laws was made a penal offence, punishable by imprisonment or 


* Political Code of 1872, Sect. 3061. Local boards of health were established by State 
law in San Francisco and Sacramento prior to the organization of the State Board 
(Statutes of 1869-70, Chs. 346, 490). Mortality statistics for San Francisco date from 
1865, when the local Board of Supervisors established a Health Office, made burial permits 
mandatory, and required the registration of deaths. (See Report of the Health Officer of 
San Francisco, 1866.) 


¢t Statutes of 1877-78, Ch. 35. This statute also required the local hoards to report 
all deaths monthly to the State Board, the duplicate registration system being thus rec- 
ognized by law. 


t Statutes of 1899, Chs. 26, 29, 38. 
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a maximum fine of $1,000. For three successive sessions, bills 
providing for the payment of fees from the county funds to per- 
sons required to keep registers were introduced in the legislature, 
but for some reason none of these became law. 

As an immediate outcome of this legislation the number of 
local boards of health and health officers rose to over one hun- 
dred in 1890, and it appeared that substantial progress was being 
made toward the development of a fairly adequate registration 
of deaths. But political changes in 1891 brought about changes 
in the personnel of the State Board of Health. New functions, 
moreover, had been developed for that body, so that it seems to 
have battled less strenuously than in earlier years for the cause 
of vital statistics. At least the enforcement of the law seems 
to have been left entirely in the hands of local authorities. The 
operation of the new statutes, however, enabled the board in 
1892 to base its ‘‘annual tables of deaths,” for the first time, on 
the reports received from the county recorders. The law re- 
quiring the registration of births and marriages was virtually 
inoperative. Mortality returns were received from only about 
half of the counties in the State, and their publication was 
wisely discontinued in 1896.* 

For over thirty years, then, the California registration system 
was thoroughly inadequate in principle and in operation. The 
introduction of new and better laws cannot be credited to any 
independent development of interest and knowledge within the 
State: itis to be attributed rather to the well-directed and well- 
organized efforts of the Division of Vital Statistics of the Bureau 
of the Census to extend the registration area. California now 
has a ‘‘standard”’ lawj similar in most respects to laws enacted 
in a number of other States in recent years. ‘‘Standard certifi- 
cates’’ of deaths (obtained under the burial permit system) 
are transmitted to the State Registrar through the local regis- 
trars of deaths (County Recorders, City Clerks, and Health 
Officers). Certificates of births and marriages are transmitted 

* Save for a perfunctory résumé for the period 1899-1904 in the Eighteenth Biennial 
Report, p. 24. 


t Statutes of 1905, Chs. 110, 119, 346; Statutes of 1907, Ch. 236. 
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through the County Recorders and the Health Officers of cities 
organized under ‘‘freeholders’ charters.”” Small fees are paid 
to the local registrars from the public funds.* In the opinion of 
the State Statistician the reports of deaths and marriages 
obtained under the new law are fairly complete; but this cannot 
be said of the registration of births. The Secretary of the State 
Board of Health is ex officio State Registrar, but the law pro- 
vides for a ‘‘Statistician,’”’ who has actual charge of the com- 
pilation and tabulation of the returns. This office was filled 
by the appointment of Mr. George D. Leslie, a trained and 
thoroughly .competent statistician. 

The new California reports do more than present useful in- 
formation: they present it in a useful and illuminating way. 
In this respect they must be ranked among the very best State 
reports. The tables are accompanied by an adequate explana- 
tory text, in which the more elementary showings of the 
tables and the inferences that may be made from them are 
stated with all needed caution. Special emphasis is wisely 
placed on comparisons and rankings of different localities and 
regions. 

But the real test of reports such as these is, after all, the 
selection and form of the tables presented. In general, al- 
though lack of a sufficient clerical staff enforced rigid economy 
in this regard, care has been taken to present what most users 
of such statistics will regard as the more important classifications. 
The use of tables for the ‘“‘main and minor geographic divi- 
sions” of the State is especially commendable in the case of a 
State covering so large an area and containing so many dis- 
tinct physiographic regions as California. It is to be hoped that 
in future reports the number of general tables can be increased. 
Marriages ought to be classified by the age of the contracting 
parties. Births ought to be classified according to the ages of 
the parents, the duration of marriages, and the number of chil- 
dren previously born of the same mother. This information 


* In addition to the officials named, sub-registrars of deaths may be appointed by the 
County Recorder to receive certificates and issue permits at points remote from the county 
seat. 
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is especially desirable in view of the fact that the birth rate 
is probably lower in California than in any other State.* 

In estimating the value of the tabulations of death statistics 
printed in a State report, it should be remembered that the 
State report is, or ought to be, part of a national system, in- 
cluding municipal, State, and federal reports. Co-operation 
between these different branches of our statistical service should 
not stop with the use of a uniform classification of causes of 
death. There would be a gain all around if the State reports 
should show the deaths from each important cause and each 
class of causes in each ‘“‘region,”’ county, and city in the re- 
spective States, and if the federal reports should develop much 
farther than at present the classification of deaths by causes 
and groups of causes in connection with the fundamental facts 
of sex, age, race, marital condition, rural or urban residence, and 
occupation. Of course there cannot be an absolute line of divi- 
sion between the work of the two jurisdictions. State registrars 
should give due attention to the effect of racial differences, for 
example, while upon the federal office there devolves the duty of 
making regional comparisons and studies on a broad scale. 
But the State registration office finds its primary duty (aside 
from the legal significance of its records) in its relation to the 
progress of the State and its subdivisions in matters of public 
hygiene. If this is true, there is thrown upon the federal bureau, 
as residual claimant, the special duty of contributing to our 
knowledge of those fundamental social and economic problems 
upon which mortality statistics throw light. As things now 
stand, one must sometimes go to the federal reports to ascertain 
the mortality from a particular disease in a particular locality, 
and must seek some of the materials upon which important 
generalizations may be based in the frequently incongruous 
tables of different State and municipal reports, or, more often, 
do without them altogether. 


*Cf. Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, vol. ix, p. 266. 
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paper, April 11, 1891. 

James A. Garfield. A memorial address. Address delivered at Old South 
Church, Reading, Mass., September 26, 1881. 

Labor Organizations in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times. Proceedings 
of the American Antiquarian Society, N. S., vol. 17, 1906. 

Labor, Pauperism, and Crime. Address before Conference of Charities at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 23, 1897. 

Labor Organizations in the United States. Contemporary Review, Octo- 
ber, 1892, vol. 82, pp. 516-525. 

Lessons from the Census. Popular Science Monthly, October, 1891, vol. 
39, pp. 721-728; November, 1891, vol. 40, pp. 75-83. 

The Limitations and Difficulties of Statistics. Yale Review, August, 1894, 
vol. 3, pp. 121-143. 

Marriage and Divorce. Lend-a-Hand Monthly. Extra. November, 1891. 

The Massachusetts Census of 1875 and its Lessons. Boston Journal, Septem- 

ber 6, 1877. 
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May a Man conduct his Business as he please? Forum, December, 1894, vol. 
18, pp. 425-432. 

Multiplicity of Paying Occupations. The Tribune (New York), February 
1, 1891. 

National Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, 1892- 
1901. Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1901, vol. 16, pp. 
37-68. 

Objections to Compulsory Arbitration. Labor and Capital. John P. Peters, 
ed. New York: Putnam’s, 1902. 

Die Organisation der Arbeitsstatistischen Aemter in den Vereinigten Staaten. 
Archiv fur Sozial Gesetzgebung u. Statistik. Tiibingen, Germany, 1888. 

Our Native and Foreign Born Population. Popular Science Monthly, Octo- 
ber, 1892, vol. 41, pp. 756-762. 

Our Population and its Distribution. Popular Science Monthly, January, 
1892, vol. 40, pp. 368-377. 

Popular Instruction in Social Science. Journal of Social Science (American 
Social Science Association), June, 1887, No. 22, pp. 28-36. 

Population in the Year 1900. The Independent (New York), January 1, 1891. 

Practical Elements of the Labor Question. Jnternational Review, January, 
1882, vol. 12, pp. 18-31. 

The Practical Value of Skill and Art in Industry. Report of the Lou- 
isiana Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 1900-01. 

The Present Actual Condition of the Workingman. Address before the 
National Conference of Unitarian Churches, Saratoga, September 23, 
1886. 

Prison Labor. The Catholic University Bulletin, October, 1899, vol. 5, pp. 
403-423. 

Problems of the Census. Journal of Social Science (American Social 
Science Association), November, 1887, No. 23, pp. 1-20. 

The Progress of Manufactures. Gately’s World’s Progress, Boston, 1885, 
pp. 130-131. 

The Pulpit and Social Reforms. The Unitarian Review and Religious Maga- 
zine, March, 1886. 

Rapid Transit. Popular Science Monthly, April, 1892, vol. 40, pp. 785-792. 

Recognition of the Union. Collier’s Weekly, vol. 31, June 6, 1903, pp. 
11, 20. 

The Relation of Economic Conditions to the Causes of Crime. Proceedings 
of the National Prison Association of the United States, December 5, 
1892; also Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May, 1893, vol. 3, pp. 1-22. 

The Relation of Invention to Labor. Proceedings at the celebration of the 
beginning of the second century of the American patent system. Pro- 
ceedings, April 8, 1891; also read before Round Table at St. Louis, 
December 10, 1892. 

The Relation of Political Economy to the Labor Question. Lectures before 
Lowell Institute, Boston, December, 1879. Boston, 1882. 

Relation of Production to Productive Capacity. Forum, November, 1897, 

vol. 24, pp. 290-302. 
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The Relations of Employer and Workman. Official Report of the Eighth 
Annual Convention National Association of Builders, Boston, Febru- 
ary 14, 1894. 

Religion and Politics. The Catholic University Bulletin, January, 1897. 

Religion and Sociology. National Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches. Eighteenth annual meeting, 1900. 

Religion in Politics. A lecture. The News and Chronicle, Reading, Mass., 
September 12, 1877. 

Report of the Committee on Statistics. Publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, vol. 6, pp. 64-71, 1891. 

The Restriction of Output. North American Review, November 2, 1906, 
vol. 183, pp. 887-896. 

Results of Arbitration under the Coal Strike Commissions. Abstract of re- 
marks. Journal of Social Science, No. 42, September, 1904, pp. 
71-74. 

The Results of the Massachusetts Public School System. Massachusetts 
Board of Education. Paper prepared for the forty-second annual re- 
port. Boston, 1897. 

Course and Influence of Romantic Socialism. Harvard Graduates’ Maga- 
zine, September, 1903, vol. 12, pp. 8-23. 

A School of Economics. Ethical Record, January, 1890. 

The Scientific Basis of Tariff Legislation. Journal of Social Science (Ameri- 
can Social Science Association), December, 1884, No. 19, pp. 11-26; 
also in The National Revenues, ed. by Albert Shaw. Chicago, 1888. 

The Settlement of Labor Controversies on Railroads. Boston Herald and 
Boston Journal, March 16, 1895; also in Employer and Employed, July, 
1895. 

The Significance of Recent Labor Troubles in America. International Jour- 
nal of Ethics, January, 1895, vol. 5, pp. 137-147. 

Social and Industrial Progress. Christian Register, November 27, 1890. 

Social Statistics of Cities. Popular Science Monthly, March, 1892, vol. 40, 
pp. 607-616. 

Society and the Tramp. State Charities Record, December, 1890. 

Statistics. Popular Science Monthly, May, 1902, vol. 61, pp. 102-107. 

Steps toward Government Control of Railroads. Forum, February, 1895, 
vol. 18, pp. 704-713. 

Strikes: A Great National Calamity. Collier’s Weekly, August 3, 1901. 

Strikes in the United States. North American Review, June, 1902, vol. 174, 
pp. 757-768. 

The Study of Statistics in Colleges. Publications of the American Economic 
Association, 1888, vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 5-28. 

The Study of Statistics in Italian Universities. Publications of the Amert- 
can Statistical Association, June, 1890, N.S., vol. 2, No. 10, pp. 41-49. 

The Sweating System. Journal of the Switchmen’s Unien of North America, 
January, 1901. 

Teachers’ Salaries, ete. Proceedings of the National Educational Association, 
1904. 


Trade Agreements. International Quarterly, 1903, vol. 8, No. 2, pp. 354-366. 
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Der Trade-U nionismus in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Zeitschrift 
fur Volkswirtschajt, Socialpolitik und Verwaltung, vol. 11, 1901, pp. 
181-192. 

The Unemployed. Social Economist, December, 1891, vol. 2, pp. 71-79. 

The United States Department of Labor. Proceedings of the Association of 
Officials of Bureaus of Labor Statistics of America, 1895. 

The United States Industrial Commission. Proceedings of the Association 
of Officials of Bureaus of Labor Statistics of America, 1899. 

Urban Population. Popular Science Monthly, February, 1892, vol. 40, pp. 
459-467. 

The Value and Influence of Labor Statistics. Engineering Magazine, Novem- 
ber, 1893, vol. 6, pp. 134-144. 

The Value of Statistics. Popular Science Monthly, August, 1891, vol. 39, 
pp. 445-453. 

Wages, Prices, and Profits. Princeton Review. July, 1882, N. 8., No. 10, 
pp. 1-15. 

What is a Patent? Youth’s Companion, June 22, 1893. 

What the Government Costs. Some statistics of the Federal government 
since 1791. Century Magazine, January, 1901, N.S., vol. 39, pp. 433- 
437. 

Why Women are paid Lessthan Men. Forum, July, 1892, vol. 13, pp. 629-639. 

William McKinley. Address at All Souls’ Church, Washington, D.C., Septem- 
ber 19, 1901. 

The Working of the United States Department of Labor. Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, June, 1892, vol. 13, pp. 229-236. 

The Work of the United States Bureau of Labor. Proceedings of the Associ- 
ation of Officials of Bureaus of Labor Statistics of America, 1885. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


AS CHIEF OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
OF LABOR. 


Analysis of the Population of Boston as shown in the State Census of May, 
1885. Boston, 1885. 
5th-18th Annual Reports, 1874—1887:— 


Sth, 1874:— 

Part 1. Education and employment of young persons and children, 
and digest of American and European laws relative to the 
subject. 

2. Relative to professional men. 

3. The sanitary condition of working people in their homes and 
employments. 

4. Comparative rates of wages and hours of labor in Massa- 
chusetts and foreign countries. 

5. Condition of textile fabric manufactories in Massachusetts, 
and digest of laws relative to machinery and sanitary 
matters. 
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6. Prices of provisions, clothing, rent, etc., in Massachusetts 
and Europe: purchasing power of money. 

7. Savings-banks. 

8. Statistics relating to Massachusetts from United States Cen- 
sus of 1870. Increase in wages in cotton, woolen, and 
worsted mills: 1861 compared with 1873. Comparative 
table, showing cost of groceries, provisions, and articles 
of clothing and dry goods in 1861 and 1873. Cost of 
living table. Massachusetts and foreign countries. Homes 
for women. 


6th, 1875:— 
Part 1. The education of working children. 
2. Special effects of certain forms of employment upon female 
health. 
3. Factory legislation. 
4. Condition of workingmen’s families. 
5. Co-operation. 


7th, 1876:— 
Part 1. Wage receivers. (71,339 “individual” returns.) 
2. Salary receivers. (9,554 “individual’’ returns.) 
App. History of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, and of labor 
legislation in Massachusetts from 1833 to 1876. 
8th, 1877:— 
Part 1. Industrial arbitration and conciliation in England and Mas- 
sachusetts. 
2. Co-operation in Massachusetts. 
Motive power in Massachusetts; or, the labor of the sun. 


t 


ww 


. The afflicted classes: blind, deaf, dumb, idiotic, and _in- 


a 


sane. 
5. Pauperism and crime. 
6. Massachusetts manufactories: persons employed in each 
story, and their means of escape in case of fire. 

9th, 1878:— 
Part 1. Comparative condition of manufactures and labor, 1875 
and 1877. 

. The education and labor of the young: the half-time system. 

. The growth of Massachusetts manufactures. 

. The relative importance of private establishments and cor- 
porations in manufacturing industries. 

. Conjugal condition, nativities, and ages of married women 
and mothers. 

6. Nativities, ages, and illiteracy of farmers, farm laborers, 
skilled workmen in manufactures and mechanical indus- 
tries, and unskilied laborers. 


wm CO bo 


or 


10th, 1879:— 
Intro. Expenses of the Bureau. The insolvency of the working- 
men. Weekly payments. Labor legislation. Foreign 
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statistics and opinions. School savings-banks. Bureaus 
of statistics. 
Part 1. The unemployed in Massachusetts, June and November, 

1878. 

2. Convict labor. 

3. Wages and prices, 1860, 1872, and 1778. 

4. Testimony of workingmen. 

5. The hours of labor. 

6. Statistics of drunkenness and liquor-selling under prohibi- 
tory and license legislation, 1874 and 1877. 

llth, 1880:— 


Part 1. Strikes in Massachusetts. 
2. Convict labor in the United States. 


3. Statistics of crime, 1860 to 1879. 
4. Divorces in Massachusetts, 1860 to 1878. 
5. Social life of workingmen. 


12th, 1881:— 
Part 1. Industrial arbitration and conciliation. 
2. Statistics of drunkenness and liquor-selling, 
3. Uniform hours of labor. 
4. Influence of intemperance upon crime. 


13th, 1882:— 
Part 1. The Canadian French in New England. 
2. Citizenship. 
3. Fall River, Lowell, and Lawrence. 
4. Wages, prices, and profits, 1860, 1872, 1878 
14th, 1883:— 
Part 1. Employers’ liability for personal injuries to 
2. Time and wages: 207,793 employees. 
3. Profits and earnings: 2,440 establishments. 
4. Early factory labor in New England. 
15th, 1884:— 
Part 1. The working girls of Boston. 


chusetts and Great Britain. 


16th, 1885:— 
Part 1. Pullman. 
2. Sunday labor. 
3. Comparative wages and prices, 
and Great Britain. 


1860-188 





. Health statistics of female college graduates. 


1870 to 1879. 


, and 1881. 


their employees. 


2. Comparative wages, 1883, Massachusetts and Great Britain. 


3. Comparative wages, 1860-83, Massachusetts and Great 
Britain. 
4. Comparative prices and cost of living, 1860-1883, Massa- 


3, Massachusetts 


. Historical review of wages and prices, 1752-1860. 
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17th, 1886:— 
Memorial. Henry Kemble Oliver. 
Part 1. Co-operative distribution in Great Britain. 
2. Profit-sharing. 
3. Food consumption: quantities, costs, and nutrients of 
food materials. 
4. Art in industry. 
18th, 1887: 
The unemployed. 
(These parts were also issued as separate pamphlets). 


Census of Massachusetts, 1875. Boston, 1876-77. 3 vols. 

Census of Massachusetts, 1880. Compiled from the returns of the Tenth 
Census of the United States. Boston, 1883. 

Census of Massachusetts, 1885. Boston, 1887-88. 3 vols. in 4. 

The Census System of Massachusetts for 1875. Edited and arranged .. . by 
Oren W. Weaver. Boston, 1876. 

Compendium of the Census of Massachusetts, 1875. Boston, 1877. 

Hand Labor in Prison. Letter in response to an inquiry from Oliver Ames, 
governor. Boston, 1887. 

A Manual of Distributive Co-operation. Boston, 1885. 


AS COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC RECORDS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Report on the Custody and Condition of the Public Records of Parishes 
Towns, and Counties. Boston, 1889. 


AS UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


lst —19th Annual Reports, 1886-1904. 


Ist. Industrial depressions. 1886. 
2d. Convict labor. 1886. 
3d. Strikes and lockouts. 1887. 
4th. Working women in large cities. 1888. 
5th. Railroad labor. 1889. 
6th. Cost of production: iron, steel, etc. 1890. 
7th. Cost of production: the textiles and glass. 1891. 2 vols, 
8th. Industrial education. 1892. 
9th. Building and Loan Associations. 1893. 
10th. Strikes and lockouts, 1887-1894. 1894. 2 vols. 
11th. Work and wages of men, women, and children. 1896. 
12th. Economic aspects of the liquor problem. 1897. 
13th. Hand and machine labor. 1898. 2 vols. 
14th. Water, gas, and electric light plants under private and municipal 
ownership. 1899. 
15th. A compilation of wages in commercial countries from official 
sources. 1900. 2 vols. 
16th. Strikes and lockouts. 1901. 


17th. Trade and technical education. 1902. 
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18th. Cost of living and retail prices of food. 1903. 
19th. Wages and hours of labor. 1904. 


Bulletins, 1-56. 1895-1905. 
Index of all reports issued by bureaus of labor statistics in the United 
States prior to 1902. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1902. 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor on Hawaii. 1901. Same, 1902. 
lst-12th Special Reports, 1889-1905:— 
Ist. Marriage and divorce. 1889. 
2d. Labor laws of the various states, territories, and the District of 
Columbia. 1892. 
3d. Analysis and index of all reports issued by bureaus of labor 
statistics in the United States prior to November 1, 1892. 1893. 
4th. Compulsory insurance in Germany. Prepared by John Graham 
Brooks. 1893. 
5th. The Gothenburg system of liquor traffic. Prepared by E. R. L. 
Gould. 1893. 
6th. The phosphate industry of the United States. 1893. 
7th. The alms of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia. 
1894. 
8th. The housing of the working people. Prepared by E. R. L. 
Gould. 1895. 
9th. The Italians in Chicago. A social and economic study. 1897. 
10th. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating 
thereto. 1904. 
llth. Regulation and restriction of output. 1904. 
12th. Coal mine laborin Europe. 1905. 


AS EXPERT ON LABOR QUESTIONS OR MEMBER OF SPECIAL 
COMMISSIONS, ETC. 

The Apprenticeship System in its Relation to Industrial Education. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1908. Bureau of Education 
(Bulletin, 1908, No. 6.) 

Importance of Co-operation between the Federal Census Office and State 
Statistical Offices. (In United States Census Reports, 1900, vol. 7.) 
Letter on Cost of Eleventh Census and Remarks on Census Bills. (Debate in 
the United States Senate on the twelfth census. . . . Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1897. Reprinted from the Congressional Record.) 

Names, Organizations, and Length of Service of those who served in the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States in the War of the 
Rebellion. (54th Congress, First Session. Senate. Doc. No. 125.) 

A Permanent Census Bureau. Statement. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1891. (52d Congress, First Session. Senate. Ex. Doc. No. 1.) 

Report of the Commissioner of Labor on a Plan for a Permanent Census Ser- 
vice. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1896. (54th Congress, 
Second Session. Senate. Doc. No. 5.) 

A report of Labor Disturbances in the State of Colorado from 1880 to 1904, 

inclusive, with Correspondence relating thereto. Prepared under the 
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direction ... of Commissioner of Labor. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1905. (58th Congress, Third Session. Senate. Doc. No. 122.) 

Report on the Chicago Strike of June-July, 1894. Prepared by the United 
States Strike Commission, Carroll D. Wright, John D. Kernan, and 
Nicholas E. Worthington. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1895. 

A Report on the Effect of the International Copyright Law in the United 
States. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1901. 

Report to the President on Anthracite Coal Strike of May—October, 1902. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1903. (58th Congress, Special 
Session. Doc. 6.) 

Result of the Tenth Census. Statement before House Committee on Tenth 
Census. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1885. (48th Con- 
gress, Second Session. House. Report Nos. 2304, 2432.) 

Retail Prices and Wages. Report of the Committee on Finance, United 
States Senate, July 19, 1892. Material collected and tabulated under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Labor. Analysis by Dr. Roland P. 
Falkner. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1892. 3. vols. 
(52d Congress, First Session. Senate. Report No. 986.) 

Statement in informal hearing on January 9, 1897, before the Committee on 
the Census of the United States Senate in reference to the Twelfth Cen- 
sus and a permanent census service, with copies of the three different bills 
pending before Congress. . . . Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1897. (54th Congress, Second Session. Senate. Doc. No. 68.) 

Testimony before the Industrial Commission, December 15, 1898. (In 
Report of Industrial Commission on the Relations and Conditions of 
Capital and Labor employed in Manufactures and General Business 


1901.) 
Wholesale Prices, Wages, and Transportation. Report of the Committee on 
Finance, United States Senate, March 3, 1893. . . . Analysis by Dr. Roland 


P. Falkner. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1893. 4 vols. 
(52d Congress, 2d Session. Senate. Report 1394.) 


AS SPECIAL AGENT TENTH CENSUS, 1880. 


Report on the Factory System of the United States. (In Census Reports 
vol. 2, Manufactures.) 


AS COMMISSIONER OF LABOR IN CHARGE OF ELEVENTH CENSUS OF 1890. 


Abstract of the Eleventh Census, 1890. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1894. Same, 2d ed., revised and enlarged. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1896. 

Census Bulletin, Nos. 378-380, March, 1894, April, 1894:— 

No. 378. Statistics of agriculture. 

No. 379. Wealth of the United States. 

No. 380. Statistics of manufactures: totals for 67 industries, each hav- 
ing a product valued at $30,000,000 or over. 
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Census Reports, vols. 1-8, 10-14, 16-18, 20-30. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1893-1897. 
Vols. 1-2. Population. 
Vol. 3. Agriculture, agriculture by irrigation. Statistics of fisheries. 
Vols. 4-6. Manufacturing industries. 
Vols. 7-8. Transportation. 
Vol. 10. Wealth, debt, and taxation. Part 2. 
Vols. 11-14. Vital and social statistics. 
Vol. 16. Vital Statistics of Boston and Philadelphia. 
Vol. 17. Vital statistics of New York City and Brooklyn. 
Vol. 18. Social statistics of cities. 
Vol. 20. Real estate mortgages. 
Vol. 21. Farms and homes: proprietorship and indebtedness. 
Vols. 22-23. Insurance business. 
Vols. 24-25. Crime, pauperism, and benevolence. 
Vol. 26. Insane, feeble-minded, deaf and dumb, and blind. 
Vol. 27. Population and resources of Alaska. 
Vol. 28. Education. 
Vol. 29. Statistics of churches. 
Vol. 30. Indians taxed and Indians not taxed in the United States 
(except Alaska). 


Compendium of the Eleventh Census, 1890. Parts 2, 3. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1894-97. 2 vols. 
Extra Census Bulletin, Nos. 63-99, December, 1893, May, 1895. 


No. 63. Ownership and debt: summary for 22 states and territories. 

No. 64. Mortgages: summary for 33 states and territories. 

No. 65. Finances of municipalities having 4,000 or more population, 
1890. 

Nos. 66-67. Statistics of manufactures. 

No. 68. Statistics of farms, homes, and mortgages. Ownership and 
debt in Virginia. 

No. 69. Statistics of conjugal condition: number of single, married, 
widowed, and divorced persons in the United States. 

No. 70. Receipts and expenditures of the national, state, and local 
governments. 

Nos. 71-96, 98. Statistics of farms, homes, and mortgages. 

No. 97. Statistics of foreign parentage: number of persons having one 
or both parents foreign born, 1870 to 1890. 

No. 99. Statistics of occupation: number of persons ten years of age 
and over engaged in gainful occupations. 


Index to Bulletins, corrected to January 1, 1895. 
Report of the Commissioner of Labor in Charge of the Eleventh Census, 
1894-97. 
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NOTES. 


SECOND DECENNIAL REVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION OF CAUSES OF DEATH, PARIS, JULY 
1-3, 1909. 


The classification of causes of death is fundamental in the preparation 
of uniform and comparable tables of mortality. Many years ago, in the 
old International Statistical Congress, the attempt was made to formu- 
late a classification of diseases that could be accepted generally through- 
out the world. For various reasons the effort was not successful, and 
up to within a comparatively recent period every nation, and in the 
United States nearly every State and city, had its own peculiar way of 
compiling statistics of causes of death. No one could be certain, on 
examining a statistical table of this kind, that the mortality from any 
disease was fully comparable with the data found in any other report. 

The beginning of the solution of this problem may be found in the 
Proceedings of the International Statistical Institute at Chicago in 1893, 
when Dr. Jacques Bertillon, as reporter of a special committee of the 
Institute, submitted the system which has now become recognized 
throughout the world as the International Classification of Causes of 
Death. The recommendations of the committee for the adoption of 
this classification were not generally followed at first, and it seemed 
probable that the effort would meet the fate of many previous attempts 
at international uniformity. The turning-point, from which may be 
dated the ultimate success of this classification, came with its formal 
adoption by the American Public Health Association at Ottawa in 1898, 
this action covering recommendations for its practical use in the national, 
state, provincial, and city reports of the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. The report of the committee of the association which recom- 
mended this action, and of which Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, now Chief Sta- 
tistician of the Census, was chairman, also suggested a revision of the 
. classification then known as the Bertillon System, so that it would be 
in acceptable form for the census of 1900 and subsequent years, and 
provided also for a regular decennial revision, in order that the classi- 
fication might be kept abreast of the progress of medical science. 

These recommendations were approved by the International Statistical 
Institute. It may be noted, incidentally, that, according to a compila- 
tion of all of the recommendations made by the International Statistical 
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Institute since its foundation, the action relative to the International 
Classification has been the most completely and successfully carried out 
in practical statistics. The French government called the First Inter- 
national Commission at Paris in 1900, and the International Classifica- 
tion as revised by it has been used by the United States Census Office, 
all registration States, and nearly all registration cities in this country, 
since that date. Unfortunately, however, the registration officials and 
medical men who had contributed so largely to the adoption of the Inter- 
national Classification were not represented in the First Commission of 
Revision, and, as a result, some cities have failed to adopt the system 
and many offices have made modifications which have interfered more 
or less with perfect comparability. 

In order to avoid this unfortunate condition and to secure full repre- 
sentation of the important interests practically engaged in the compila- 
tion and study of statistics of causes of death, it was planned early by 
the Bureau of the Census to include representatives of the organized 
registration officials of the United States and of the medical profession, 
whose co-operation in the reporting of causes of death is absolutely 
necessary for successful results. It is very gratifying, therefore, that 
Congress provided that the Director of the Census should appoint three 
commissioners to represent the United States in the Second Decennial 
Revision called by the government of France to meet at Paris, July 1 to 
3, 1909, one to be chosen from the Census Office, one from the medical 
profession, and one from the organized registration officials of the United 
States. In accordance with this law, Hon. E. Dana Durand, Director of 
the Census, designated Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, Chief Statistician for Vital 
Statistics of the Census Office, Dr. Frank P. Foster, chairman of the 
Committee on Nomenclature and Classification of Diseases of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and Dr. Wilmer R. Batt, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Classification of Causes of Death of the Section on Vital Sta- 
tistics of the American Public Health Association, as the Census Com- 
mission. At the last moment Dr. Foster was unable to sail, but Drs. 
Wilbur and Batt proceeded to Paris, and there were also present as official 
delegates of the United States Dr. Frank L. Pleadwell, surgeon United 
States Navy, Dr. H. D. Geddings, assistant surgeon-general United 
States Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, Professor Walter F. 
Willcox, Cornell University, and Dr. William H. Guilfoy, registrar of 
records, city of Greater New York. 

The meetings of the commission were held in the Ministry of the In- 
terior, delegates from twenty-three countries being in attendance. A large 
amount of preliminary work had been done in other countries, as well 
as in the United States,* in the preparation and submission of sugges- 
tions which were printed for the use of the International Commission, 


* See Mortality Statistics, 1907, p. 16. 
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constituting a pamphlet of 130 pages.* The meetings were harmonious, 
and a commendable spirit was manifested by those in attendance in the 
matter of subordinating the individual preferences of each country to the 
general good. It was recognized that international uniformity could be 
attained in this way only. A considerable number of American recom- 
mendations were approved, notably that providing for a rearrangement 
of deaths from violent causes, which will aid greatly in the proper pre- 
sentation of the statistics of this important class of deaths. 

The detailed results of the revision will be printed (Procés verbauz), 
and the revised version will be available, therefore, for the use of the 
United States Census, and all State and city registration officials, begin- 
ning with the year 1910. The opportunity of thus starting out with 
the mortality statistics relating to the actual census year, which affords 
the data of population with which the mortality statistics must be 
compared, is of the greatest value, and it is highly gratifying that the 
wishes of the United States for the advancement of the date of the 
International Revision from 1910 to 1909 were acceded to by the 
French government and the other countries participating. 

In accordance with a resolution of the International Commission an 
official version of the titles is to be prepared in each language represented. 
The English translation is to be prepared by Dr. Wilbur, aided by the 
other American delegates and Hon. G. W. Knibbs, Commonwealth Sta- 
tistician of Australia. This will provide precisely the same tabular list 
for all English-speaking countries that have adopted the International 
Classification. 

The active interest of the United States in the promotion of interna- 
tional uniformity was accorded a very graceful recognition in the bestow- 
ing of the vice-presidency of the International Commission upon Dr. 
Wilbur, who was called upon to preside over one of the sessions. 

The sessions closed on July 3, and on July 4 the delegates were received 
by the President of France and Mme. Falliéres. They also participated 
in the sessions of the International Statistical Institute, which were 
held in the week following those of the Commission of Revision. 

The next revision will be called in 1919 and under the auspices of 
the French government, unless other provision is made. It is to be 
hoped, however, in view of the great advancement of American vital 
statistics and the important part that this country has played in the 
extension of the International Classification, that the Third Decen- 
nial Revision will be called by the American government to meet at 


Washington. 
Cc. W. D. 


* Exposé sommaire des observations présentées par diverses autorités statistiques 4 
la Commission Internationale chargée de la révision décennale de la Nomenclature Iater- 
nationale des Maladies. Deuxiéme session, 1909. 


















































Notes. 


THE NEED OF STATISTICS OF AREA IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The writer recently undertook a simple statistical study of popula- 
tion density in the rural districts of the State of Ohio. He was very 
much surprised to find that, while population figures for townships and 
“incorporated places” were, of course, available in the United States 
Census Reports, there were nowhere in the State any official statistics 
of the areas of these local units. Even in Cuyahoga County, which con- 
tains the metropolis of the State, the county surveyor had only re- 
cently obtained the data of township areas. He had done this by 
measuring with a planimeter the surveyed maps of the county. Taking 
a hint from this method, the writer got his own data for the larger part 
of the State by measuring on a map and reducing to square miles those 
townships rectangular enough to admit of it. Of course, the results 
were crude, the measurements being inaccurate beyond a quarter-mile. 

Becoming interested in knowing in how many States of the Union 
this lack of data existed, he sent a letter to each of the forty-eight 
secretaries of state, asking whether “there was any compilation, printed 
or unprinted, of (a) figures giving the total area of each township in the 
state (or of other similar division smaller than a county) (b) figures giv- 
ing the area of each town and city.” 

To these forty-eight letters thirty-nine replies were received. One 
State, Rhode Island, sent the figures desired, which covered, of course, 
a rather small proportion of the whole country’s area. The answer of 
the other thirty-eight was that they knew of no such compilation, official 
or unofficial. In about twenty-cases the question was referred to some 
other department of the State government or to some Federal Bureau. 

One State surveyor said that he had long had such a work in mind, 
and hoped soon to get at it. Iowa offered to compile the data for thirty- 
five dollars. In three cases the writer was referred to the United States 
Department of the Interior, whose lack had already been revealed when 
Ohio was investigated. 

Professor Walter F. Willcox, of Cornell University, has gathered these 
data for New York State by the planimeter and map method mentioned 
above. But, as he did this as a purely private enterprise, it has not 
been included in this account of the status of public statistics of the 
subject. 

This reveals again our woful lack in the United States of many of the 
most easily obtained and most elementary social statistics. It is ex- 
ceedingly important, especially since we are coming rapidly to the end 
of our great free lands, that we should know more and more about the 
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quantitative relation of the population, particularly of the rural popu- 
lation, to the soil. 

The United States Census, it is true, takes up the question of popula- 
tion density, but in a rather general, extensive way. Any intensive study 
is impossible to one not having access to the complete data of the Census 
Bureau. If, however, we had the area of every township, parish, ham- 
let, village, town, and city, it would be easy for any statistician to take 
up this problem. The only reason for choosing these subdivisions 
(township, etc.) is that they are the “enumeration units” of the Federal 
Census. 

The purpose, then, of this brief article is to suggest to those interested 
in statistical studies the need of this particular kind of data, and to urge 
that a concerted effort be made to have these figures of area obtained 
by the Thirteenth Census. It would not be an expensive item for the 
census, though decidedly too expensive for private enterprise. 


C. E. GEHLKE. 








